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‘pas great benefits derived from the examination of the | 


Schools by the Visiters who performed that duty the last 
year, have beey so signal and manifest, that the Superintendent 


would earnestly and respectfully request the gentlemen already | 


appointed for that purpose, to renew their inspections during 
the present year. A copy of the Reports of the Visiters will 
be forwarded by the Ist of July, to the respective County Clerks, 
addressed to each Visiter who subscribed any report, which 
will be delivered on application tothe Clerks. ‘These reports 


will suggest new subjects of enquiry, and, frequently. improved | 


modes of conducting the examiuations, and stating the results. 


It is also respectfully suggested to the respective Visiters, | 
that by drawing up the results of their observation forthe pre- | 
sent year, in aseries of comnected remarks, instead of a tabu- | 
jar form, in the mode adopted in the Abstracts given in the Re- | 
port, as nearly as may be, much time and labor will be saved, | 


as well to themselves, as to this Department. 
Where there are any vacancies in the Boards or whereit would 
be advisable to increase the number, additional appointments 


will be made upon the representation of the Board, or of any of | 


the Visiters. 

In the following Counties, no'Visiters have as yet been ap- 
pointed, from the want of proper information respecting the 
persons who would be suitable and willing to act: Albany, Al- 


logany, Chautauque, Chemung, Fulton, Hamilton, Lews, Mad- | 


ison, Rockland, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne and Yates 

In the following Counties, Visiters have been appointed, but 
not a sufficient number to visit all the Schools: Broome, Catta- 
raugus, Clienango, Otsego, Rensselaer, Columbia, Dgjaware, 
Essex, Franklin Greene, Jefferson, Montgomery. Niagara, Onei 


da, Ouondaga, Ontario, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Ulster and Wash- | 


ington. ; 
The Superititendent will be happy to avail himself of any in- 


formation which may be given by gentlemen in the above named | 


CowWnties. to enahle him ta eppriot sh. 
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those Counties. It is hoped that a consideratiow ». 46 great | 


advantages which must result to the Schools and to the suc- 
cessful operation of the system, by the gratuitous inspection of 
gertlemen of known character and intelligence, will induce all 
who feel an interest in a subject of such vital importance, to 
take the necessary measures to have fu'l Boards of Visiters ap- 
pointed for their Counties, and will influence thes@who may be 
selected to undertake the task. 
' JOHN C. SPENCER, Superiztendent. 
Office of Superintendent of Com Schools, 
Asany, June 18, 1840. 





___ SUPERINTENDENT'S DECISIONS, &C. | 





Alteration of Joint Districts. 

in the matter of the appeal of the Trustees of 
Joint District No. 5, in the towns of Bovina and 
Delhi, from the refusal of the Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools of Bovina, to pay to said Trustees their 
share of public money for the present year. 

The Commissioners withheld the proportion of 
public money belonging to this district, upon the 
ground several children of parents who had been 
previously set off into a new district, were enume- 
rated in the report of the trustees,’ The trustees de- 
clined amending their report in this respect, on the 
allegation that the proceedings of the Commissioners 
in the formation of the new.district, were null and 
void: and the Commissioners refused paying over the 
share of the public money conceded te be due, wn- 
less the Trustees would release all claim to the persons 
thus set off in favor of the new district. This was a 
manifest departure from duty. The Commissioners 
had no authority to prescribe any other conditions 
to the Trustees than‘were required by law: and the 
right to receive a portion of the public money was 
at all events undoubted. This portion should have 
deen promptly paid. The new district (No: 13) was 
formed on the 22d of December, 1828, by two Com- 
missioners of Bovina, from part of joint district No, 


| 5, Bovina and Delhi ; and when formed was itself a | 

| joint district, situated partly in both towns. The | 

Commissioners of Delhi had been notified to attend, | 

| but declined doing so, saying that they would concur 

, with the Commissioners of Bovina in the formation of 
the new district. On the 27th of April, 1839, they 
endorsed their concurrence on the original order. 


These proceedings were wholly irregular and void. | 
A joint district can be formed or altered only by the 
, action of a jaint board of the Commissioners of the | 

towns in part of which it is situated. For this pur- 
pose the Commissioners must meet and form a board. | 
If after due notice, the Commissioners, or a majority , 
of them from either town, neglect to attend, a spe- 
cial meeting of the district proposed to be altered, 
may be held pursuant to section 69 [$65] of the | 
school act, whose determination can however extend | 
no further than to authorize the dissolution of the | 
| district, leaving its component parts to be distributed 
by the Commissioners of the towns to which they | 
respectively belong. Where public officers are re- | 
| quired to do any official act, they must meet togethet | 
and form a board—they have no power to act sepa- 
rately or by proxy. They cannot give their consent 
_ beforehand to what their colleagues may do, nor can } 
they afterwards in any mode, render that valid which 
| was before illegal and void. The Trustees of No. 5 | 
were therefore perfectly justifiable in regarding the 
notice of the alteration of their district afd the form- 
| otianf the now district given hy two Commissioen- 


|ers of Bovina alone, as unautherized and void.— ° 
| There is no necessity for setting the proceedings | 
aside, as they neyer had any legal efficacy ; it is suf- 
| ficient to declare'them void. 


| The Commissioners of Common Schools of Bo- 
vina are hereby directed to pay over to the Trustees 
| of joint district No.5, in Bovina and Delhi, the share 
| of public money to which their report for the year, 
| ending on the 31st December last entitles them, and | 
| the proceedings of the Commissioners aforesaid in 
| the formation of district No. 13 from parts of said | 
district No. 5, are hereby declared to be null and 
| void, Jonn C. Spencer. 


Taxation and Tax- Lists. 

1, Although trustees have thirty days within which 
to make out a tax-list, yet the assessment must relate } 
back to the time of voting the tax, and must include 
those and those only, who were taxable inhabitants 
at that time. 

2. Where trustees omit to include in their tax-list | 
| property legally subject to taxation, no person can | 
| take advantage of such omission upon appeal or oth- | 
| erwise, unless such person has specifically pointed | 
| out the error to the trustees, and required its correc- 
| tion. 

3. The provision requiring tax-lists to be made out | 
within thirty days after the meeting at which the tax 
_ is voted, is directory merely ; and does not affect the 
| legality or validity of a tax-list made out after that 
| period. But such tax-list, as above stated, must re- 
| late to the property and inhabitants of the district, 
| as they were at the time the tax was voted, and must 
| be dated within the thirty days. , 

Joun C. Spencer. 








REPORTS TO THE REGENTS. 

We continue our extracts from the Reports of the 
Academies. They present a great variety of methods, 
at times inconsistent with each other, and often en- 
tirely dependent for their utility,on the peculiar tact 
of the teacher. There is in thése, as well as in the 
foreign reports in this Journal, a striking want of uni- 
formity of principle, of every thing like science, isthe 


| theory and practice of education. Its fragments are 


scattered far and wide over the field of knowledge,” 
but we need a Bacon.to collect and combine thent 
into one harmonious system. It is not, however, 
our intention to discuss at this time, this difficult 
subject—our only object is, to call atteytion to 
the fact, that, even in our best institutions, there 
is in the art of teaching, little that is universally 
applicable, and that the zealous teacher will’ be 
compelled to gather here a little and there a little, 
rejecting frequently what is most commended, be- 
cause utterly unsuited to his own habjts or abilities. 
He will also find a sad inconsistency in teacher’s 
views, of the importance of developing this or that 
faculty, of unfolding this or that class of principles, 
and of ordering the succession of studies in reference 


| to theif influence on the mind, and their relations to 


each other. And even in the end proposed by edu- 
cation, he will often be bewildered by the vague- 
ness, the contrariety, or the utter insufficiency of the 
o»jects proposed. Thus one Academy announces 
thet “it is the policy of this Institution to make 


+ precical.men ; to teach students to think,—to ex- 


press théir thoughts in appropriate language, <tartte 
teach them facts.” What information does any clause 


, of this program give? To think what? What 


facts? What are practical men? Are not these 


| barren generalities ?—In another distinguished Sem- 


inary, we are told “ that the subjects assigned to dif- 
ferent individuals, vary with their varying capacitics 
and expected situations.” Again, “In the order in 
which we present the various branches of study to 


| the mind, we observe the natural development of the 


opening faculties, always making those the last of 
the course which are most abstract, and require the 
highest effort.” P - 

What is the natural development, and what are the 


| studies fitted to assist it? These are the very points 


on which we want information, and here are to’ be 
found the great principles, which, if unfolded and 
applied, will secure advancement. 

We will not proleng these remarks—they are not 
made in a cavilling spirit, for we know our Acade- 


mies rank high among the best.in the Union; but 
because we feel it a duty to call the attention of 
Common School teachers to the consideration of the 
a which gnust underlie and sustain these 
road generalities. —Ep. . 
BLACK RIVER LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE. 


Réwdiag.—In the primary*department, the mem- 
bers of a class correct each others’ mistakes, while 
reading 5 they review the reading lesson of pre- 
ceding day, define the most important words, and 
then give the substance of the lesson read, in their 
own language. <A poftion of each day is spent in 
hearing the pupils successively relate some events of 
which they have: read or heard, or which may. have 
fallen under their own observation. They are re- 
quired also to describe some natural objects. The 
teacher instructs them in drawing practical infer- 
ences, in tracing the operations of Providence, ard 
in the use of correct language. 
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F cag a ay x principal dependence for accuracy 
in this branch, is put wee requiring the scholars to 
write out their s Min essons with definitions, each 
one spelling and defining his own lesson. In this 
exercise, proficiency is also made in penmanship. 
_ Composition. —Young lads have first practised the 
ing of words of two or three syllables in sim- 
ple sentences ; then in compound. Afterwards they 
are required to describe natural objects and scenery 
within their own observation; and aflerwards pursue 
the course marked out in Parker’s exercises. 

Ready and exact answers have been constantly re- 
quired, not however in the words of the author, ex- 
cept in relation to definitions or rules of science.— 
It 4 been deemed an important attainment to the 
scholar’to learn to communicate in his own language 
the ideas of the author studied. The lessons of the 
preceding day are briefly reviewed. 


Government.—The preventive and parental system | 


has been employed as far as possible. Appeals to 
the inoral feelings of the pupils are affectionately and 
faithfully made; but such appeals are not found 
“available in all cases, though in most, we are happy 
to say. No badges of dishonor are affixed to disor- 
derly pupils, nor prizes given to the obedient. Our 
object is to train our scholars to act from higher and 
less mercenary motives, 
Cates of the social principle-—One mode by 
which we attempt to accomplish this, is by present- 
ing once a week from various periodicals, accounts 
of the progress of civilization and christianity in 
different parts of the world, embracing views of the 
intellectual and moral necessities of mankind ; mak- 
ing the scholars acquainted with the efforts of phi- 
lanthropic and benevolent men to elevate the char- 
acter and improve the condition of the ignorant and 
degraded ; spreading before them facts to call forta 
their sympathies and lead them to purposes of use- 
fulness; to just views of the highest objects of man’s 
existence. . By spending an hour in this manner every 
week, much may be done to interest young minds in 
the condition and prospects of the various parts of 
the human family, and to prepare them to employ 
their future energies and resources in adding to the 
amount of human happiness. We conceive thata 
great error in the education of youth consists in the 
neglect to impress their minds with the obligatiors 
and occasions for extendéd usefulness in the greet 
field of human interest. It seems to us also to be an 
appropriate part of the teacher’s duty to falipet. ar- 


eed prosent, with suilaDle accompan a5 == 
marks, facts occurring from week to week in the 


world’s history, illustrative of its mora) and intel- 
lectual condition and necessities. 

This duty has been performed »y the Principal 
with great apparent bénefit to the Institution, and it 
is respectfully recommended te other Academies, in 
which it has not yet been attempted. ; 

The daily reading of a fJértion of the sacred Scrip- 
tures by tle whole school, accompanied by a few 
questions and remarks by, the Principal, has also 
been continued with happy results. 

There is less of memoriter study in our Institution 
than perhaps in most: others ;. instead of this, in many 
studies. recourse is had to familiar conversation and 
explanation. ‘The ‘Students are taught to speak and 


reason on the subjects of study rather than to make | 


recitations verbatim. In some studies, analysis is 
required, but in most, the recitation’ is conducted by 
questions and answers, not confining. however the 
guestions to those that may have beén proposed by 
the author. @he views expressed by the Secretary 
of the Regents under this head meet our hearty con- 
currence. . 
ONEIDA CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 


This seminary has recently,established a “ teach- 
er’s department,” and we design to afford ample fa- 


cilities for the preparation of teachers, both for com- | 


mon and select schools ; the courgg of instruction is 
systematic and extensive. 





| prevent those distortions always consequent upon 
| pursuing subjects of a similar character. 


WHITESBORO’? ACADEMY. 


Elementary branches of education are not treated 
as matters of too humble a rank for academic study. 
The whole school have been exercised daily in them. 
In book-keeping no text-book has been used regu- 
larly ; the plan pursued has been as follows: at a 


stated and such entries as occurred to the mind of 
the teacher made. ‘The school seems more inter- 
ested in this method, and better progress has been 
made thari by the regular use of a text-book. 

It has been the aim in this institution to make 


up, but to form those habits which will fit the pupil 
to meet the trials and discharge the duties of life.— 
To form the habit of connecting truths and deducing 
new consequences, questions are proposed in a man- 
ner that the pupil does not expect, and the attention 
directed to subjects connected with the one under 
consideration. 


It is a frequent complaint with individuals that 
they soon forget all they have learned at school.— 


quently find that they know nothing of subjects in 
which they thought themselves well versed. They 


has been constait repetition. In Arithmetic, espe- 
cially, and in other ‘studies as far as practicable, we 
have daily commenced at the beginning and gone 
over tlie principles as far 4s the point which the class 
had reached. 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 


Extent of Study Memoriter, or by Rote.—In deter- 
mining when to commit to memory and when to ex- 
ercise the judgment, the teacher must We governed 
by circumstances, as the subject under consideration, 
the student’s habits of thinking, &c. Whenever a 
fundamental principle is involved in @ question, that 
principle is required to be fixed permanently in the 
memory, Definitions of terms, and rules, being usual- 


ly concise, are committed with much exactness, but 
inn alt Uther cases, Il IS greauly prererred tat the stu- 


cent employ his own phraseology- to express the 
| meaning of the text. This proves that the idea is 
lodged in his mind. It gives him, also, the most 
perfect command of the knowledge so acquired, ena- 
bling him at pleasure to communicate it to others.— 
In this manner the leading principles of every sci- 
ence taught, may become permanently interwoven 
in the mind, though the language in which they were 
| originally expressed and even the author’s name may 
long since have been forgotten.. ‘Thus the memory 
becomes the repository of thought without the in- 
cumbrance of set terms. 





LIVINGSTON COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, 


The elementary branches are taught to every scho- 
lar, who is found to be deficient in them. The fol- 
lowing mode of teaching orthography, has_ been 
adopted with great success.. When the class is 
called upon, every scholar writes upon his slate the 

words in the lesson, as they are given.out by the 
j teacher. The slates are then examined and the er- 
| rors poiited out. Frequently, instead of a lesson 
| from a spelling-book, a sentence from some good 
author is read, which every pupil writes upon his 
slate. The student derives great advantage from the 
latter course, other than mere knowledge of orthog- 
| raphy. ‘The force and meaning of words, their mod- 
| ifications in different connections, their proper use 
| and the particles which should acconipany them, are 
| taught in the most simple and impressive manner.— 
In this way, the orthography of monosyllables, gen- 


Exercise, and the uniform but moderate tempera- | erally negleeted by teachers, receives its due share 
tare of study rooms, are-required of all members of | of attention. Readiness in discriminating between 
the institution, and found to regulate their state of | words of a similar sound, but of different significa- 


health’so that no gymnastics are necessary for its 
preservation. Study memoriter, when connected 
with an understanding of the subject, is, as it ena- 


bles the pupil to retain the faéts he learns, deemed | 
decidedly preferable to any other mode, The stu- | 
dents in our “ literary and scientific course” of three | 


years, are advised to pursue three studies each term, 
one in mathematics, one in literature or belles-lettres, 


| tion, as the and thee, to and too, &c., and the habit of 
correct punctuation, are no small benefits arising 
from this mode of instruction. Whenever,an error 
in pronunciation is heard, or an ungrammatical or 
incorrect expression used by any pupil, notice is im- 
mediately taken of the fault. e pupil is.encour- 
| aged in. inquiry into the reason, and practical appli- 
| cation of every principle taught in the text-books.— 


and one in seience, for enabling them to, prosecute | The text-book is regarded by the instructors as the 


their studies with more pleasure and rapidity, and 


thereby to preserve a natural mental symmetry, and 


guide, not the sovereign; as furnishing merely the 
| leading truths which the feacher is to explain in de- 


certain hour the subject was taken up, its principles | 


every study practical. Its object is not only te im- | 

part a thorough knowledge of those branches of | 

pay yng aan English or classical, that are taken | 
u 


Young men too, in leaving our colleges to teach, fre- | 


have not a clear idea of first principles. It has been | 
our dim to give clear and distinct ideas, and implant | 
them so firmly in the memory, that time cannot erad- | 
icate them. ‘Bhe means used to accomplish this, ; 


| tail. Recitations “by rote,” or memoriter recita- 
| tions, are never received as satisfactory. The defi- 

nitions are required to be given in the language of 
the text-book, but the reasoning of the author in the 
| words of the student. In Mathematics, the scholar 
_ is not left to his treatise alone; but is called upon at 
each recitation to apply the principles he has learned 
to the solution of other propositions than those con- 
| tained in his book. In Geometry, he is required to 
solve the problem without reference to the letters 
which bmiek the different angles and lines, frequently 
without any letters being written with the diagram, 
by touching the angle, &c. with his pencid, and never 
using the same letters which are employed in the 
text-book. 

The distinction between the most and the least 
practical subjects of study, is ene which is not 
clearly understood. Without pretending to any su- 
pac discrimination upon this point, it is confidently 

elieved, that the great mistake generally made upon 
this subject, results from looking to what may be, 
rather than to what is, of daily application. The 
| parent directs the teacher to confine his child to the 
most practical studies. Is the pupil taught intellec- 
tual philosophy, pelitical eeonomy, rhetoric and kin- 
dred subjects ? e parent complains of a disregard 
on the teacher’s part, to the request originally made. 
It is said, the child should have been drilled in math- 
; ematics, The advantages resulting. from the latter 
| studies, are by no means unappreciated ; but. is the 
knowledge derived from them of such frequent, con- 
stant application, as that obtained from the former 
class of studies? The great prineiples of mental 
philosophy, political economy and ethics, are of 
| never ceasing application. ‘Their practical utility 
may be ascertained, by listening only for a few mo- 
ments to the conversation of intelligent men, upon 
any question of importance to the community. There 
are studies which have been generally regarded as 
merely speculative or theoretical, which, in truth, are 
far more practical, than those judged to be such by 
most men. Mathematics, at least algebra, trigonom- 
etry, geometry and surveying, should be taught to 
every pupil; and it is of no less importance, that 
every one should be familiar with the great truths of 
ethics, intellectual philosophy, political economy, of 
the philosophy of language, and of the science of 
government. 

The school-rooms are-always left open for an hour 
Show the exoretoee-of the dey have cluscd. Doth at 
noon and at night they are thoroughly ventilated.— 
There is no regular system of physical education 
adopted. The scholars in the summer season engage 
in active sports on the spacious grounds belonging to 
the academy, and those who board at the institution 
cut theirown fuel. The principal, however, fre- 
quently instructs the pupils in the principles’ ot 
health, and suggests the most useful amusements. — 
It is believed that there is no want of physical exer- 
cise on the part of the male students, and most of the 
females boarding in the village at the distance of one- 
half or three-fourth of a mile from the academy, take 
sufficient exercise in walking to and from school. 


EXTRACT FROM PALMER’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 


Is there, then, nothing good in our system of pub- 
-lic instruetion? Is it, throughout, a mass of blun- 
ders? Byno means. It contains much that is good. 
| though, ashas been seen, there is mingled with it 

inuch thatis evil. But, as the present question is, 
how shall it be purified of its errors, and rendered as 
efficient as possible, it would be altogether out of 
lace to speak here of its advantages, or its beauties. 

t us continue, then, our searching inquiry into its 
errors and deficiencies, so that, when we come to 
prepare our improved system, we may know how to 
; avoid every thing that may have the slightest ten- 

dency to impede our progress, or in any manner lessen 
its efficiency. 
| 


Although many of the remarks which follow will! 
be enpues e to the a branches of learning, yet 
our chief attention will be devoted, at present, to the 
initiatory steps. The proper management of these, 
is of the very first importance, and unfortunately this 
is the very part of education that has attracted least 
attention. The teaching of reading, spelling, and 
the alphabet, has been considered a task that any one 
might execute. We forget, that to this point can be 
traced nearly all our bad habits—habits which exert 
so prejudicial an effect on the whole future course of 
study, and-which no after-discipline can completely 
remove. Let us then, in future, avoid this serious 
error. Let us no longer consider it as unworthy of 
our attention ; nor turn, with an eye of indifference, 
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trom the basis of knowledge, fully convinced that on | 
the solidity of the foundation, depends all the beauty | 
and usefulness of the structure. 

The first branch of knowledge, to which the at- 
‘tention of the child is directed on entering school, is 
Reading. Hitherto, as was shown in the second | 
chapter, his studies have been altogether delightful. | 
His progress has been constant and rapid; for as | 
yet he has dealt with nothing but real knowledge.— | 
No barren sounds, no unintelligible words have oc- | 
curred to embarrass and impede him. But now, | 
very different becomes his situation. A book is 
placed in his hands, which he is told he must learn 
to-read, that he may know how to become wise and 
good, and he is delighted with the prospect. But 
alas! how grievous the disappointment! Formonths, 
nay, sometimes for years, his studies consist of noth- 
ing but mere sounds, to which it is impossible he can 
attach any idea whatever. His school-hours are sole- 
ly occupied with A’s and B’s, abs, ebs, andibs. Now, 
what must be the effect of all this upon an intelli- 
gent child? Surely, it is sufficiently evident, that | 
is active mind cannot be praca & employed in 
such tiresome drudgery. For this is nothing but a 
mere affair of memory, in which the reason and judg- 
ment of the child is never called into action. The 
natural, the unavoidable, result of such a process is, 
that he acquires a habit of mechanically repeating 
those sounds, while his mind is occupied with ob- 
jec’s of a totally different nature. He can repeat his 
A, B,C, his ab, eb, ib, &c.; and, all the while, his 
mind can be far distant, at play with his schoolmates, | 
or at the family fireside. And thus, at the very out- | 
set, the child lays the foundation of the grand im- | 
pediment to the easy attainment of knowledge, the | 
impassable barrier to self-education,—the habit of | 
mental wandering. 

This plan of education” is the synthetic method, | 
which, commencing with elements, joins them to 
form compounds, and, again compounding those, | 
forms them into the substances with which we are | 
acquainted... Thus, should we be taught mineralogy 
according to this system, we should first have to | 
learn the names of all the elements of which stones | 
were composed, and then, by joining them in the 
— proportions, we should form stones. But | 
suc 
by Nature. It is in fact, doubtful, whether we are | 


acquainted with any elementary substance. It is | 
true, our chemical works give us a ISU Of coc 


arey 

or more substances, which are called elements; but | 
it is doubtful, whether any one of them really is so. | 
They should be considered only as elements according | 
to the present state of knowledge. Future discoveries | 
will probably reduce the number, or totally change | 
the whole list. But to return. 
teaching is altogether analytic. She first presents us , 
with a group, forming a perfect whole, and then in- | 
structs us how to analyse it, or divide it into its 
component parts. For instance: a child knows a 
tree, and can name it, long before he has ever heard 
or thought of leaves, twigs, branches, trunk, or root ; 
a house, before he has become acquainted with shin- 

les, boards, brick, stone, or lime; a man, before | 
Sak, limbs, neck, or body. Ata more advanced | 
period of his education, he extends his knowledge by | 
new analyses. For instance: he examines into the | 
nature of the leaves, &c., of trees; of stones and | 
lime, which enter into the formation of a house; of | 
fiesh and bones, which form the man. Were he to | 
wait till he knew the A, B, C, of Nature, before he ! 
made himself acquainted with the objects around | 
him, he would never know them at all. Let not the | 
above remarks be understood as objécting to the in- | 
ductive method of philosophizing. Science can have | 
no sure foundation, save on observation, experiment, 
and induction. But it by no means follows that the | 
knowledge of reading must be acquired by the same | 
method, especially by young children, whose rea- | 
soning faculties are as yet undeveloped. Besides, it | 
will be found that even the sciences are taught chiefly | 
by analysis. It is in the cultivation of science by 
the philosopher, not in its communication by the 
teacher, that induction is indispensable. 


Having thus pointed out the serious evil, arising 
from the synthetic mode of teaching reading, namely, 
the habit of mental wandering, or thinking of one 
thing while reading another; having shown also, 
that Nature, in her teachings, follows the opposite 
course, that of analysis; it would appear that all 
that is necessary, to induce every reasonable mind to | 
approve of change, is, to show its practicability in 
the present case. This, however, can be correctl 
ascertained by experiment only. And, althoug 
every teacher can make the experiment for himself, 








| obs 


(and it-is one which will require but a short time | Hawes, Vice-President, J. 8. Green, Secretary, J. S. 
sufficiently to test,) yet it may be satisfactory to | Denman, Treasurer, Alfred Judd; Executive Com- 


know, that every trial hitherto made, which has 
come to the knowledge of the writer,—and those are 
by no means few in number,—have proved eminently 
successful. He would also state that he has tested 
the plan on the younger members of his own family, 
with similar success. ‘The first subject of these last 
experiments was a boy between four and five years 
old, who, in the space of three months, without-pre- 
vious knowledge of either letters or words, simply 
by receiving a lesson for about five minutes a day, 
the rest of his time being spent in amusement, learnt 
to read all the lessons in Worcester’s Primer in a 
beautiful style, and, what was still better, intelli- 
gently. He would therefore urge a similar trial on 
every parent anxious for the improvement of educa- 
tion, and particularly for the removal of that barrier 
to self-instruction, the pernicious habit above refer- 
red to. A minute description of this method of tui- 
tion will capeee in its proper place. All that is ne- 
cessary further to observe here is, that the chief dif- 
ference between the two methods is in the order of 
the steps. Letters and syllables must be learned in 
the new as well as in the old method; but, by a 
change in the time of teaching them, they are ac- 
quired with less than half the difficulty, and without 
any danger of acquiring bad habits, which are so 
diffieult to eradicate. 

The reading course, which we have seen com- 
mence so inauspiciously, does not generally improve 
much in its progress, A great deal of time, it must 


be acknowledged, and much labor, are expended in | 


the endeavor to remedy what should never have been 
allowed to be formed, namely, bad habits in reading. 
But all such efforts arecommonly vain. The teacher 
himself rarely reads well; and when the pupil has 
acquired the stiff mechanical habits which the syn- 
thetic course never fails to generate, the remedy is 
altogether beyond his reach. Had the child read in- 
telligently, from the first ; had none of his time been 
misspent in reading words without connection, and 
consequently, to him, without meaning; it might 
have been possible, even. for a teacher who did not 
read well himself, to have trained up a school of good 
readers. For, whatever may be the opinion of those 


isnot the method in which we are instructed | who have bestowed little attention on this subject, | 


good reading is the natural gift—bad reading, en- 
tirely an artificial acquirement. For almost every 

i Jeo naturally and flnently ; and, when he 
knows the words, why should he not read in the 
same style? 
learning these words, he has acquired bad habits— 
habits arising entirely from the practice of attending 
to sound, unconnected with sense. We all know 


Nature’s mode of | how completely man is the creature of habits, and | 


how difficult it is to change them, when once formed. 
How then can it be expected of a child, especially 


| when under the charge of a teacher who is ignorant 


of the cause of the evil, as well as of the means of 
cure ? 
TO BE CONTINDEr. 
From the Ithaca Chronicle, 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

Ata convention of Teachers, held at Ithaca on 
the 7th day of October, 1840: 

Resolved, That the efforts of the Legislature of this 
State to promote the cause of general education, are 
highly commendable. 

Resolved, That in this country no person holds a 
more responsible station than the teacher ef youth, 
for to him is committed the formation of the mental 
and moral character of the rising generation, on which 
depends the future happiness of society and the sta- 
bility of our republican institutions. , 

Resolved, That teachers of public schools should 
be men of sterling worth, men of the first moral char- 
acter, and possessed of the inclination and ability to 
impart instruction; and in order to procure such 
men for the business, teachers must receive a liberal 
compensation for their services. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, 
union in purpose and action between the teachers in 
this State, would be highly beneficial to the cause of 
education. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachers of 
the several counties in this State, the formation of 
county associations preparatory to a state association. 

On motion of J. S. Denman, a President, Vice- 


President, Secretary, ‘Treasurer, and Executive Com- | 


mittee of ten, (said Committee to eongist of one 
from each town in the county,) were appointed, 
whose ferms of office expire at the close of the next 
meeting of the association. The following persons 
were appointed to fill those offices: President, Isaac 


Simply, because, in the course of 


mittee, Ithaca, Benjamin F. Honness ; Ulysses, John 
Lewis; Hector, R. 8. Stilwell; Enfield, Shepard 
Marsh ; Newyield, 8. 8. Cutter; Danby, Heman Clark ; 
Caroline, Thomas Slater; Dryden, Merit L. Wood ; 
Groton, Eber Van Keuren; Lansing, Henry Brown. 

On motion of J. S. Green, Resolved, That the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be requested to report to this as- 
sociation at their next meeting a series of books and 
a _ of instruction to be recommended by them for 
adoption by the common schools in this county. 

On motion of J. 8. Denman, Resolved, That the 
proceedings of this convention be signed by the Pres- 
dent and Secretary, and published in the papers of 
his county, and the District School Journal. 





HARPER’S SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 


4 MBRACING History, Voyages and Travels, Biograp!:y, 

Natural History, the Physical Sciences, Agriculwure, 

Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles Lettres, the History 
and Philosophy of Education, &c. 











| THE SECOND SERIES—PRICE $20, INCLUDING A CASE. 


51,52. Life and Works of Dr. Franklin. 
New edition: In 2 vols. : 

53, 54. The Farmer’s Instructer; consisting of Essvys, 
| Practical Directions, and Tints for the Management of the 
| Form,Garden, &c. By the Won. Judge Buel. Engrayings: 2 v- 

55, 56, The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. [!- 
lustrated by Memoirs of Eminent Men. 

57. Animal Mechanism and Physiology ; being a plain and 
familiar Exposition of the Structure and Functions of the Hu- 
man system. Designed for the use of Families and Schools : 
By Joho H.Griscom, M. D. With engravings. 

58. The Elephant as he exists in a Wild state and as he has 
been made subservient, in peace and in war, to the parpores 
of Man. 

59. Vegetable Substances used for the Food of Man. Ping. 

60, 61, 62, 63, 64,65. Universal History, from the Creation 
of the World to the Decease of George III. 1820: By the Hon. 
Alex. Fraser Tytler and Rey. E. Nares, D. D. Edited by an 
American, 

66. Ilustrations of Mechanics. 
Renwick. With Engravings. 

67. Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar 
seas and regions. By Professors Leslie and Jameson, aiid 
| Hugh Murray, Esq, with maps, &c. 

68. 69, Paley’s Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes : 

By Henry Lord Brougham. With numerous wood cuts. To 
| which are added Preliminary Observations and Notes: By 
| Alonzo Potter, D. D. 


With a portrait. 


By Professors Moseley and 





American Biography. Edited by Jared Sparks, Esq viz: 
7). Life of John Starx, by E. Everett.—Life of Charles 
| Brockden ae a by W. H. harem 8 of Richard Mon'- 
| gomery, by John Armstrong,—Life of Ethan Allen, by Jare 
Sparks: With a portrait. ¥ v by Jared 
| Tl. Life of Alexander Wilson, by Wm. B. O. Peabody. — 
| Lifeof Captain Joha Smith, by George 8. Hilliard. Portrait. 
72. Life ana Treason of Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks. 
| 73. Life of Ambony Wayne, by J. Armstrong—Life of Sir 
| Henry Vane, by C. W. Upham, with a portrait. 
7A. _ Life of Jolin Entiot, the Apostle of the Indians, by Con- 
| vers Francis, Portrait. 
| 75. Life of Willian Pinkney, by Henry Wheaton--1ife of 
| William Ellery, by E. T. Channing—Life of Cotton Mather, by 
| Willam B. O. Peabody, Porteait. 
76. Life of Sir William Phips, by Francis Bowen—Life of 





| Marta Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick—Life of David Rittenhouse, 

| by James Renwick. Witha portrait. 

77. Life of Jonathan Mdwards, by Samuel) Miller--Life of 

| David Brainerd, by William B. O Peabody: with a portrait. 

| 73. Life of Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen—Life of S-. 
bastian Cabot, by Charles Hayward, jr—Life of William Ea- 

! ton, by Cornelins C. Felton: with a portrait. 

79 Life of Robert Fulton, by J. Renwick—Life of Henry 
Hudson, by Henry R. Cleveland—Lifesof Joseph-Warren, by 
Alexander H. Everett—Life of Father Marquette, by Sparks. 

80. The Travels and Reseaiches of Alexander Von Inum- 
boldt. By W. Maceilfivtay, A.M. With Engravings. 

81. The Historpof Greece. By Dr. Goldsmith. Preparcd 
by the Anthor of “American Popuiar Lessons,” &c. 

82. Natural History of Birds; their Architecture, Habite, 
&e. With numerous Engravings. 

83 Familiar (Nustrations of Natural Philosophy, selected 
principally from Danieli’s Chymical Phylosophy. Dy James 
Renwick, LL.D. With numerous engravings. 

84,85. Selections from the Spectator: embracing the most 
interesting Papers by Adéison, Steele, and others. 

The Elements of Geology, for Popular Uuse: contain - 
ing a Description of the Geological Formation and Mineral 
Resonrces of the United States. By Charlies A. Lee, A. M.,M 
D.. With numerous engravings. 

87. The History of Rome. By Dr. Goldsmith. 
H. W. Herbert. Esq. 

88. A Treatise on Agriculiare; comprising a concise Nis- 
tory of its Origin and Progress; the present Condition of the 
Art abroad and at home, and the Theory and Practice of Hve- 
bandry. To which is added a Dissertation on the Kitehen 
and Fruit Garden. Ry General John Armstrong. With Nows 
by the Hon Judge Buel. 

89. Natura] History of Quadrupeds; with numerous en- 
gravings. 

90. Chaptal’s Chymistry, applied to Agriculture. A new 
Translation, with valuable Selections from Sir Hamphrey 
Davy and others. 

91. Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
By N Dwight. One vol. large 12mo. 

92, 93, 94, 95. Plutarcli’s Lives. Translated from the Ori- 
gina) Greek ; with Notes, critical and historical; and a Life of 
| Plutarch. By John Langhorne, M. D., and William Leng- 
horne, M. A. Carefully corrected, and printed from the last 
! London Edition. In four large 12ino. vols. 


Edited by 








| Israel Putuam, by Oliver W. B Peahody—Meimoir of Lucretia’ 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNA L. | wonderfully to answer the hopes of their projectors | 


— GENEVA, N. Y., NOVEMBER 1, 18 40. r | and supporters, they have shared the fate of other | 
——________. , bubbles.—I do not mean, in these remarks, to object | 
IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. _ to all new plans for schools, but to express my strong | 
; NO. I. | conviction, that improvement was wanted not so | 

WHERE THIS IMPROVEMENT SHOULD BE SOUGHT FOR. | much in the general plan and system of _— schools, | 
as in their conduct; and that in a vast majority of | 
cases, attempts to improve education among us, by | 
fundamental changes in the system, have been em- | 
pirical, and worse than useless. Nor do I in these 
| remarks, intend to adyocate the binding of our three 
| principal classes of schools, to one exact model. I | 
desire only that the distinct relation of different | 

| schools should be understood, in order that there may 
be among them that division of labor, which is as 
much necessary in the business of teaching, as in | 
any other—each working within its own limits, and 
aiming to produce the most perfect results, and seek- 
ing its reputation in the excellent qualfty of its own | 
proper work, and not in the attempt to do that which 
belongs to one, enjoying a higher place in the sys- 
tem. We sometimes see a child, rejoicing in his own 











—=—=—_ 





The system of schools, established by our ances- | 
tors, and extended by their successors, grew out of 
the urgent wants of the country, and were devised | 
by sound wisdom applying itself to meet them, and 
comprises probably all that are necessary, and is 
better adapted to the circumstances of our country, 
in its theory and outline, than any system of foreign 
origin can be. In Common Schools, Academies and 
Colleges, they provided for the education of the great 
body of the people in the useful elements of know- 
ledge —the education of those, who, led by inclina- 
tion or ability, devoted themselves to a life of study, 
and the service of the public, in the learned profes- 
sions ; and for education in all intermediate degrees. 
The addition of professional schools, seems to leave | 


no want. unprovided for, and to ponder the system consequence, while staggering under the load of his | 
complete, so far as the mere form of it is concerned. dfather’s wie Seniiente i tn etines 
The perfection of each part, was the thing which re- wan acer inion..~ epenaies “agnanionllle gpa dima 

i, eens © | ludicrous, to see the placid air of self-esteem playing 


mained to be provitled for, and in the nature of things | over features, that ought to be smiling with less self- 


=e tha — er though the patie be Ko | consciousness, as the little owner talks of Philos- | 
so perfect, the practical operation may vary indefi- | ophy, or worries itself with Astronomical troubles, 


uitely. Colleges, Academies and Common Schools, and talks doubtingly, in echo of its misplaced school | 
may be properly appointed to their several spheres of | 


ne » thei soiloebeal siee-odinae | lessons—about the comet hitting our poor wandering | 
abor u ons accurately adjus . 

? — a iva " P ; i 4 earth. And yet such things are encouraged—and | 
: ‘ : : ‘ 
so as to leave nothing apparently to be desired, and | -ave.men, scouting academies and. colleges—have 


yet each may be badly conducted, and the whole fail | thought to devise schools, in which all the advan- ! 
of their end. It were unwise, however, for such a | 


| tages of both could be secured, at a great saving of 
cause, to seek at once to reconstruct the system. A'| time and expense; and boys taken in the condition of 
system never puts itself'in action ; never moves by any | the raw material, put into the hopper, ground, con- 
inherent virtue of its own. It is but a skeleton, and veyed to the bolt, and in one mill, and with very 
must be clothed ‘with flesh, and receive life, from the | ]ittle human agency, .come out superfine flour, in a 
continued indwelling and action of some living spirit. | short time. It is forgotten, in these empirical at- 

t is either mechanism or an abstraction 5 and by an | tempts, that we have not the came command vyer 
abstrattion, I do not mean according to the slender | mind as over matter—that we cannot drive it in learn- | 


philosophy too much in vogue, a non-entity —but a ing, at an unlimited speed, like cars upon a railroad: | 
higher, though not corporeal reality,—and as me- | jt js forgotten, that we cannot crowd together diverse 
chanism, it may be absolutely perfect, but fail through | processes, like the different parts in the manufacture 
negligence or unskilfulness in the conductor—or as | of flour or of cotton, under one roof, and drive them | 
an abstraction, profoundly true, and yet seeming folly, | al] by one head, the force of which we cannot estimate 
by being misinterpreted and misapplied. Upon the | by horsé-power s—in one word, every thing bearing 
failure, then, of the system, or any part of the sys- | upon the true dignity of the immortal mind—every | 
tem, to produce the desired results, the first enquiry | thing essential to the full and healthy development 
should be, is it well managed ? are its parts properly | of its wonderful powers, and bringing it to the god- | 
sustained ? and the improvement of parts—the bring- | like maturity, placed within its reach by its Creator, 
ing of them to a greater perfection within their sphere is forgotten or totally unconsidered. I say again, I 
—is the point to which efforts at improvement should | hope not to be misunderstood, as denouncing all 
be first and chiefly directed, especially by those who schools, which do not-come within the classes of 
are not made leaders in the warfare with ignorance. | common schools, academies and colleges. . It is often 
it will be an unfruitful way, except in disorder, to | judicious to erect private schools, with few scholars, 
improve the conduct of a military campaign, for every | and a restricted number of classes, where there is a 
subaltern officer and soldier, to busy himself, not in | competency of means for their support. It may be 
training perfectly his separate command, or making | very useful too, to establish technical schools, for 
himself master of the drill, but in forming plans for | special objects, where endowments can be obtained : 
its general conduct. Something like this, however, | and special objects, not technical, may be well at- 
we have too much fallen into. Instead of turning | tained by special schoojs, limiting themselves to a 
our attention to improving the character and condi- | practicable amount of labor. My remarks relate. to 
tion of such schools as we had, and as had their | those schools of arrogant pretensions, which, as they 
known places in the system, we have set about devi- | come into collision with the regular institutions of 
sing others, as if the failure were in the system, and learning, seek their own prosperity by decrying 
as if, were the system perfect, it could not fail of suc- | them; and indeed, assume the right to supplant 
cess, to whatever hands its management might be | them, under the pretence of teaching every thing 
committed. The consequences have been seen—| which is taught at Academies and Colleges, both 


Schools of a new and extraordinary character have sk Sill delinieians. ‘siadh tah Didier thins «:-tiakentine te 
been devised, utterly destitute of that simplicity, _— ee eee 


; resu 


* 
eee 


which each separate. part of a perfect system may 
easily possess, —and thus more difficult in manage- 
ment ; and though by puffing, they have often attained 

sudden growth, or rather inflation, and seemed 





practical, because they are superficial ; and more in 
harmony wit h the spirit of the age, on no valid 
ground, except that they are got up and managed 





in the spirit of speculation. B. 


ABSTRACT 

Or tue Massacuuserrs Scnoot Returns for 
1838-9, Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, Printers to 
the State: 1839. 

Phird Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
together with the Third Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the, Board: Boston, 1840. . 

CONTINUED. 

To remedy this predominant evil, it is first of alf 

necessary, that we should be fully aware not only of 


| its existence, but of its extent. We must trace it to 


the fountain-head—and this is found. mainly in our 
elementary schools. If the source is corrupt, we have 
no right to expect, at any stage of progress, those 
pure and invigorating influences, which can only re- 
sult from an uncontaminated origin. The great in- 


| quiry then should be—What is the actual condition 


of our Common Schools? There the young mind, 
in the vast majority of instances, receives its most 


| abiding impressions—there it is insensibly, but per- 
| manently assimilated to the various influences by 


which it is surrounded—there its first lessons of man 
and nature—of intellect and morals—lessons not 
written in sand and swept away by the passing 


| breeze—but deeply and ineradically engraved upon 


the tablets of memory, are imbibed, and there are 
formed those habits, principles, sentiments, and 
modes of thinking, feeling and acting, which will 
inevitably characterize the future man. It is of the 
first importance, therefore, to watch these interesting 


| developments as they are successively unfolded—and 


above all, to know, by thorough investigation, how 
faithfully, to what extent and under what influences 
they are drawn out—and in what manner their pro- 
gressive growth is cultivated. 

The documents referred to at the head of this arti- 
cle, are full of the most yaluable and practical in- 
formation on these various points—an analytical re- 


! view of which must be deferred to another number. 
| The experience of Massachusetts, on this subject, 


does not essentially differ from that of our own State, 
so far as opportunity has been afforded to institute a 
comparison : and what is true in the management, 

its and influences of the system of Common 
School Education there, may safely be predicated of 
that in‘ operation here. The work of investigation 
has there commenced, under the most favorable aus- 
pices 3 and the indications of publie opinion now 
abroad, warrant the hope of a rapid and gratifying 
ImMprvuy~.nent in the principles and details of primary 


' education. 


There is one consideration, which the perusal of 
these Abstracts suggests, which has not hitherto re- 


| ceived a due share of the public attention: and that 


is, the comparative superiority of females in the in- 
struction and edueation of youth. The viéw of this 
subject which these Reports elucidate, enforced by 
unanswerable facts, and correborated by varied ex- 
perience, is not confined to the instruction of the 


| smaller children in the summer schools, but extends 
, and applies to all children who are the subjects of 


common school education, and embraces the whole 
year. Itis, we think, established beyond all doubt, 


| that there is a far greater general aptitude to teach in 


a well cultivated and well regulated female mind, 
than is ordinarily to be found, in minds of equal cul- 
tivation in males. Perhaps much of this superiority 
in the faculty of communicating instruction, is at- 
tributable to the greater concentration of the mental! 
and moral powers, consequent upon exemption from 
the cares and business, and anxieties of active life.— 
Certain it is that such exemption is eminently favor- 
able to the development of the moral and social vir- 
tues—a branch of education now justly deemed in- 
dispensable. The recognition and application of the 
principle here brought into view, cannot but elevate 
and improve the prevailing standard of education ; 
while at the same time, it materially diminishes its cost. 

The great importance of a higher degree of moral 
culture in the system of Common School education, 
is strongly inculcated in many of these reports. The 
attention of the public seems to have become more 
awakened tothe immense difference between educa- 
tion and instruction—between the cultivation of the 
merely intellectual faculties and the thorough disci- 
pline and training of the whole nature. The founda- 
tions of moral culture must undoubtedly be laid at 
home—within the domestic circle—but a vast influ- 
ence is exerted on the development of character by 
the associations and the discipline—the precept and 
example of the District School. All the virtues in- 
culcated by the family fireside, may here be cherished 
and expanded—their daily practice encouraged and 
facilitated—and an effectual check placed upon every 
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tendency to vice. A pure and wholesome nae at- | 
mosphere should ever be maintained in our elgmen- 

tary institutions of learning; and indeed, greater | 
pains taken in giving a right direction to the moral | 
character, than in communicating the knowledge of | 
abstract science. If the heart is rightly inclined, 

the intellect will find little difficulty in gra¥ping such | 
of the details of knowledge as it can comprehefid | 
and appropriate: but if the morals are suffered fo be | 
perverted in the spring-time of life, intellectual cul- | 
tivation will afford no guarantee against a career of | 
vice, wretchedness and misery. 

As an essential preparation for the work of in- , 
struction, to be conducted on sound and philosoph- 
ical principles, the establishment of Normal Schools, 
is inculcated at almost every page of the reports.— | 
Normal Schools, in this country, are yet in their in- | 
fancy. Their usefulnéss and their capacity to sup- 
ply the schools with competent teachers, have not | 
vet been faiiy tested among us. But wherever they 
have been instituted, under all the disadvantages ne- | 
cessarily incident to .a new and untried system, they | 
have been found of the greatest practical advantage 
to the ‘causé of Common School education. It is 
impossible, however, to realize their full benefits and 
influence, until public opinion has so far advanced 
beyond its present standard, as to hold out to teach- 
ers thoroughly prepared for an enlightened discharge 
of their most responsible and laborious duties, some 
assurances of adequate compensation and permanent 
employment. How can it be expected that young 
men of talents and character will submit to the pre- 
paratory discipline and instruction, not to speak of 
the expense, necessary to fit them for usefulness, in 
this department, while the present miserable and 
scanty wages are reluctantly doled out, and their 
services required for a few months only,—leaving the 
chances of future employment unceitain, and contin- 
gent upon circumstances, for which no calculation 
can be made ? 

It is much, however, that the public attention has 
been attracted to this important subject in all its de- 
tails. The operations of the system, in our own 
State, will, we are advised, soon be presented to ‘he 
public ina manner calculated powerfully to develope 
its peculiar excellencies, as well as its inherent de- | 
fects ; and the diversified plans for the due prepara- 
tion of teachers, which have been adopted in Mas- 
sachusetts and other States, will afford, eventually, ! 
abundant materials for determining on the one best 
adapted to the purpose in view. 

The indispensable necessity of thorough instruction 
in such of the elementary branches as are taught in 
the Common Schools, forms another and most valu- | 
able feature in the recommendations and suggestions 
incorporated in the reports of the several School 
Committees. The prevailing error in most of our 
institutions of learning, and particularly in our Com- 
mon Schools, is the ambition to go forward—to press 
on from one branch of study to another and a higher 
—and from that to another, through the whole circle 
of the sciences ; and this with very little regard to 
the amount of knowledge actually mastered. In the 
present state of Common School education, it must 
be acknowledged there is much to encourage this | 
superficial mode of acquiring the details of science ; 
and little to conduce toa more rational system. The 
standard of suecess by which the efforts of the teacher 
are almost invariably tried, is the quantity instead of 
the quality, and the intrinsic value of the instruction 
communicated to his pupils. This is a fatalerror ; 
and one against which we cannot too carefully guard. 
Whatever is attained, should be thoroughly mastered, | 
without any reference to the time its accomplishment 
demands. L. © R. 

Arsany, Oct. 


To be continued. 


MODES OF EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


Resolved, That the Board of Commissioners of | 
Common Schools, be authorized and directed to for- | 
ward to the clerk of each school district, a bound ! 
volume of the back numbers of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal, as far as the same can be fur- 
nished, including the last Report, and accompanying 
documents of the board, and such selections from 
official reports, as will present a summary of the 
present condition and means of common school edu- 
cation in other states and in Europe, and that the 
comptroller of public accounts, be authorized to 
draw an order on the Treasurer, for a sum not ex- 
ceeding three hundred and thirty ‘dollars, in favor of 
the Board, for the purpose aforesaid, to be paid out 
of any money not otherwise appropriated. 


Under the above resolution, the able editor of the 





| and perhaps none more difficult to answer, than “how 


| them ??? 


, the answers received. 


Common School Journal of Connecticut, has pub- 
lished a valuable summary of the methods of educa- 
tion in use throughout a great part of Europe. And | 
no thoughtful American can read it, without a keen | 
sense of shame, that our own country is excelled by 
the monarchies of the old world, in this great effort 
to scatter far and wide the blessings of sound learn- 
ing. Wewish, that we also were authorized to present 
these important documents to the people, as nothing 
is better calculated to rouse the indifferent, and con- 
firm the zealous, in the cause of education. We 
must, however, content ourselves with such extracts 
as our narrow columns will admit, without neglect- 
ing subjects more directly affecting our own system. 

At this time, we ask attention to the manner in 
which religious instruction is given, in these foreign 
schools ; for there is no question more. Jnomentous, 


to unite religious with secular instruction?” We 
commend the following extracts to the consideration 
of all interested : 


EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL. 


‘* After the child has become master of the lessons 
of three letters, he passes into the perusal of inter- 
esting and instructive passages ; such as the histories 
of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, &c. From the 
article on Gop, we extract the following paragraph, 
in order to illustrate our mode of explanation in use 
at this stage :— 

* God bids the sun to rise, and he bids it set. He 
doth give the rain and the dew to wet the soil: and 
at His-will it is made dry. The heat and the cold 
come from Him. He doth send the snow, and the 
ice, and the hail; and at His word they melt away. 


He now bids the tree to put on its leaf, but ere long | 


He will bid the leaf to fade, and make the tree to be 
bare. He bids the wind to blow, and it is He who 


Upon this:passage the children were asked 

hat is meant by “a history?” And by “a 
portion?” What “former little book” they spoke 
of? And what is it “to read with great care ?°— 
What a “holy man” is? Who is here meant b 
“this holy man?” How all the nations of the eart 
were to be blessed in Abraham? [The child, to 
whom this question was put, answered, “ By means 
of Jesus Christ.” We then asked what Jesus Christ 
had to do with Abraham? ‘To which he replied 
that he was of the family of Abraham. We asked 
if Christ was Abraham’s son in the same manner 
that Isaac and Ishmael were? To which he an- 
swered that “he was his son’s son’s son’s son’s,” 
evidently meaning that he was of. a remote genera- 
tion.] What is the “ Bible??? What is meant b 
again and again? [To which the child answered, 
‘over and over.”?] What is meant by a title? [To 
which the answer was, “a great name.”?] What 
was the title by which Abraham was called? “He 
is there held out as a pattern.” What do you mean 
by “there?” What is “a pattern?” Who are 
“God’s people?” What is meant by “studying 
well Abraham’s life??? What is it to “do after his 
example?” [To which the answer was, “ To do as 
he did.”.] How may we have God for our friend ?” 


GLASGOW INFANT SCHOOL. 


“ The school opens with a short prayer, adapted 
to the comprehension of the children, order being 
first secured, if there are untrained pupils among 
them, by the aid of short physical exercises, raising 
and lowering the hands, rising and sitting down, and 
so on—such exercises never failing to produce this 
residt. The children assembled here listen to the 
Bible lesson, the master occupying the front and 
centre of the little assemblage, with the Bible-stand 
to support his book, and by its side the whistle and 
bell, which are to convey signals intended to secure 

rompt obedience. ‘The lesson having been read, it 
is broken up into detached parts. The simple ones 
afford matter for direct questions, or the children are 





bids it to be calm. He sets a door as it were on the 
sea; and says to it, Thus far only must thou come.” 

On the above passage, the child is asked some 
such questions as the following : Who bids the sun 
to “rise?” What is meant by the sun rising ?— 


Where it rises? When it rises? What its rising | 
| aceasions ? 


Who bids it “ set?” 
by setting? Whereit sets? Whenit sets? What 
its setting occasions? What is meant by “dew?” 
What is meant by “ soil??? What good is done by 
wetting the soil? When “the tree puts on its leaf??? 


| What is meant by the leaf “ fading,” and “ the tree 
| being bare ?”? 


When this happens? What are 
“snow,” and “ice, and ‘hail ?% 
them? Who-sends the cold? 
“ melt??? Who sends the heat? 
the word “ calm ?” 
sets a door on the.sea ?” 
passing, that children come both to understand and 
to relish a figurative expression, much sooner than 
we might naturally be led to imagine.] When the 
passage is concluded, the child may be asked, Who 
does all these things, of which he has been reading? 
and what he thinks of one, who can do all these 
things,.and who is so wise and so good as to do 
None of the questions, however, are put 
in any ene form, but vary according to the nature of 


The child then passes into lessons composed of 
words of five, and afterwards, of six, letters. 


render, however, the explanation of any general ben- | 
efit, it is not enough that the child be able to com- ; 


municate, through the assistance which he has re- 
ceived from his monitor, the results of what he has 
been reading. He must be also taught, as he goes 
along, to give as nearly as possible, the precise mean- 
ing of each sentence, and of every more difficult 
word. As aspecimen of this, we shall subjoin part 
of an actual examination, to which we also to-day 
most successfully subjected one of the very young 
classes. One of the paragraphs, on which they were 
thus examined, was the following : 

“ The history of Abraham, of which you hada 
portion in your former little book, is one, that you 
should be sure to read with great care. This holy 
man, in whom all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed, is in your bible again and again called by 
that highest of all titles, ‘ The Friend of God ;? and 
he is there held out as a pattern for all God’s people 
to follow. You ought then to study well his life, 
and try to do after his example, if you would wish 


What is meant 


What causes | 
What makes them | 
What is meant by | 
What is meant by saying, “ He | 
[Here we may remark in | 


led to understand them by other ae yg ques- 
tions, proceeding always from the known to the un- 
| known. Replies from many are secured by the el- 
| liptical form of answer, in which the master leaves 
a simple but a gy word, or part of a word, to 
| be supplied. These are impressed upon all by a 
| repetition of the ellipsis,* the filling up of which all 
| have now caught from those who first —— it, 
and finally the whole answer is repeated. 1e Bi- 
| ble lesson is frequently one of civil or natural history” 
| and geography. Simplicity in question is the desid- 
eratum in this and other exercises. The master 
must descend to the level of the child, or he effects 
nothing. Singing a hymn, or physical exercises, or 
the inspection which ensures cleanliness, will vary 
this course, and above all, care must be taken that 
the attention of the children is kept up. If this fails, 
it is the master himself who fails.” 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY, AT NORWOOD, ENGLAND. 
“The moral training pervades every hour of the 
day, from the period when the children are marched 
from their bedrooms to the wash-house in the morn- 
ing, to that when they march back to their bedrooms 
|at night. By the constant presence of some feacher 
as a companion during the hours of recreation, they 
are taught to amuse themselves without mutual en- 
croachment ; they are trained in the practice of mu- 


| tual forbearance and kindness; they are taught to re- 


spect property nottheir own, to avoid faults of lan- 
guage and manner, to treat their superiors with re- 


To | spectful confidence ; they learn to show the affection 


they bear their teachers without fear of rebuke, ‘to 
approach strangers with a simplicity of manner to 
which servility and audacity are alike foreign; they 
are trained in the practice of their religious duties, 
in a reverential observance of the Sunday, and in 
deference to the instructions of their authorized reli- 
gious teachers.” 


BOROUGH ROAD SCHOOL, LONDON. 


“The writer selected a class of boys, none of 
whom were more than nine years old. These he 
himself examined upon the words which occurred 
in the lessons before them. The monitor of this 
class was ten years old; he had been two years in 

* The elliptical method spoken of*is to.omit the last or some 
important word of a sentence, taking care that it is one easily 
supplied by the children, and which leaves the sentence plainly 
imperfect until it is given. Thus the children are engaged in 
a kind of conversatién with the teacher, interesting to them 
because they are parties in it, and watchin keenly the sen- 
tence, that they may seize the wanting word. In the ellipsis 
used in this school, the first sounds of a word are frequently 





also to have God for your friend,” 


supplied, requiring the little assembly to suggest the rest. 
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the sehool, and was a boy of great intelligence. The 
writer a out particular boys to answer each 
question ; but was often frustrated by the eagerness 
with which all the class pressed forward to answer. 
Parable? a story. Are all stories parables? No; 
it is a story in which one thing is compared to an- 
other—especially things earthly to things heavenly. 
Mention three or four parables. The sower; the 
rodigal son ; the unjust steward; the rich man and 
Lacan, Miracle? Something beyond human power. 
Mention some, Who wrought them? The Proph- 
ets, our Saviour, and his Apostles. Did they all do 
so in like manner? (The monitor asked this ques- 
tion.) No; Christ wrought miracles of his own 
ss the Apostles, through the power of Christ. 
at makes you think so? Our Saviour said, 

“ Arise! take up thy bed and walk ;” the Apostles 
said, “In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, I,” &c. 
Mediator? One who is placed between. An instance? 
Our Saviour. Between whom did he mediate? God 
and man. Why? Because man had sinned against 
God. What is a sin? 1st answer.—Doing that 
which hurts others. 2d.—Doing that which God 
has forbidden. Mention sins. Lying, stealing.— 
Why is lying a sin? 1st answer.—Because nobody 
will know when you tell the truth. 2d,—Because 
it leads others wrong. 3d.—Because God has for- 
bidden it. Where? “Thou shalt not. bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” ‘Lie not one with 
another,” &c. Then followed a similar examination 
about theft, which elicited the history of the ten 


Thus does Holland take care that her children shall 
be prepared for “the exercise of all the social and 
Christian virtues ;” well knowing that if the schools 


| rial world, there might be profound ignorance of the 
— and the beautiful, and of the true destiny of 
uman nature. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE BURGHER, OR MID- 
DLE SCHOOLS OF BERLIN. 
Class VI. Stories from the Old Testament. 
Class V. Stories from the New ‘Testament. 
Class IV. Bible History. 
Class III. Reading no f explanation of selections 
from the Scripture. 
Class II. The evidences of Christianity. 
The stories alluded to in the course of the sixth 
and fifth classes, are the most remarkable biographies 


chiefly narrated by the teacher, frequently in the 
words used in the sacred volume ; and in the fourth 
class, these same histories are read in the Bible it- 


of the Old and New Testaments. The stories are | 


| reproofs from such are more painful to the pupil than 


| punishment of a momentary sort. 
| “While influences tending directly to lead the pu- 


did no more than impart a knowledge of the mate- | pil astray should be removed from the school, he 


'inust be left to the action of the ordinary circum- 
| Stances of life, that his character may be developed 

accordingly. The pupil should be led as far as pos- 
sible to correct his faults by perceiving the conse- 
| quences of them; the good or bad opinion of his 
| preceptor and comrades are important means of stim- 
| ulation. Exclusion from amusements, public notice 
| of faults, and corporeal punishment, are all admis- 
| sible. Solitary confinement is efficacious as a pun- 
|ishment. Rewards and einulation are unnecessary 
| as motives. 
| Religion and morality are too intimately con- 
| nected to admit of separation in the courses inculca- 


equally applicable to all sects.” 


| The Hon. Thomas Wyse, in concluding his Report of these 
| ‘acts, asks: 


, ting them. The elementary part of such a course is ‘ 


4 : : * What is the real social result of all this? How 
self. The narrations in the lower classes admit of : ; : 

various explanatory remarks and illustrations of the | hasit effected the population—for good or ill? How 
history, the natural history and geography referred | is it likely to affect them in future? The narratives 


to the pupil, he is interested by the beautiful simpli- | Pete Girard, of the singular revolution, mental and 
city of the language of the Bible, which otherwise | ™ral; I may also add physical, effected by the ap- 





F . F . F P | plication of their system of teaching on a hitherto 
he might fail to perceive, since his attention would | 4 2 etal. ‘ § : 
| be engaged with the incidents about which he was | iy ear oe ate Lye © —— —-? 
| reading, rather than with the style. The study of | periments, ought not the less to 


' 


commandments. The writer then put to the class | the Evidences of Christianity would, it seems to me, | pe ye ga — intr ey _— of - ae 
some simple questigns upon arithmetic ; for instance b€ more suitable to the age of the first than of the | Sins ‘wherever and whenever fairly tried, without 


—If eight slates cost 8d. each, how much would 


they all cost? If each cost 81-2d? These were | 


answered correctly.” , 


PRIMARY INSTUCTION IN HOLLAND. 

“ The results of the moral and religious instruction 
communicated in and out of school, are fully shewn 
in the character of the people of Holland ; and these 
must be deemed satisfactory. Sectarian instraction 
is carefully kept out of the schools, while the histor- 
ical ne of the Bible and its moral lessons, are fully 
dwelt upon. There are various collections of Bible 
stories for this purpose, which are commented on by 
the teacher, and all the incidental instruction, so im- 
portant in a school, has the same tendency. Doc- 
trinal instruction is given, according to an arrange- 
ment made with the churches of the various denom- 
inations when the school law was promulgated ; this 
instruction is imparted out of the schoo}, on the half- 
holidays and. Sundays. Sometimes, when, as at the 
Hague, the pupils nearly all belong to one commu- 
nion, a catechist attends at the school ; but even then, 
only those children whose parents wish it are pre- 
sent at the exercises.” 


BARON CUVIER’S REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS OF HOL- 
LAND. 

“ Their hymn tells them the gratitude they owe to 
the Author of nature, the kindly feelings which 
should attach them to their parents, their masters, 
and their country, and the happiness they will derive 
from such affectionate feelings. ‘The fruit of all this 
is, that without devoting one minute more to it, and 
while they think they are doing nothing more than 
learning to read, write, and cypher, they are im- 
printing on their memories what children in ordinary 
schools either never know, or only learn with diffi- 
culty, when their occupation gives them any leisure 
to read, after they have left school ; and thus their 
minds are imbued with calm and noble seritiments, 
which intercourse with the world will doubtless but 
too soon weaken ; but the impression of them can 
never be entirely obliterated. 

* Almost as much has been written for the benefit 
of the masters as for the children; the methods which 
they ought to follow, and even the questions which 
they may put to their pupils on every subject, are 
pointed out in books expressly composed for the pur- 


se. 

“ The means devised for the religious instruction 
of the children of all persuasions, are extremely in- 
genious, and at the same time highly appropriate, 
without involving them in the dangers of controversy. 
The particular doctrines of each communion are 
taught on Sundays, in the several places of worship, 
and by the clergy. The history of the New Testa- 
ment, the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and those 
doctrines in which all Christians agree, are taught in 
the schools on Saturdays, the day on which the Jews 
do not come to school, on account of their sabbath. 
But those truths which are common to all religions, 
pervade, are connected with, and are intimately 
mixed up with every branch of instruction, and every. 
thing else may be said to be subordinate to them.” 


| second class. sults, wherever and whenever fairly tried, without 
| ; reference to country or numbers,—that is, whenever 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT WEIMENFRLS. ' applied with the same earnestness, honesty, and skill 

« The moral education of these young men is closely | in other instances as in theirs. And of this portion 
attended to. They not only receive direct religious | of Prussia—of the Rhenish province—it may be surely 


\to. The subject of the narrative being thus familiar | iven by Pestalozzi, De Fellenberg, Oberlin, and the . 


instruction, but the best examples are constantly be- 
fore them. The chief reward for proficiency or good 
conduct is the approbation of the teachers, the prin- 
cipal punishment, short of dismission, their disap- 
probation. The director has, also, the influence re- 
sulting from his power to give pecuniary assistance 


| averred, that it has now been for some time under the 
| influence of this system, and that during that period. 
| whether resulting from such influence or not, its pre- 
| gress in intelligence, industry, and morality, in the 
| chief elements of virtue and happiness, has been 
| steadily and strikingly progressive. In few parts of 


to the meritorious,while in the school, and to secure | civilized Europe is there more marked exemption 
them good places at leaving it. The greatest har- | from all crimes of violence than in this — Jand, 
mony reigns throughout the establishment. On the | not only from those graver delinquencies which stain 
evenings of Saturday, there are frequently parties in | the calendars of the more luxurious states of Europe, 
turn among the teachers, to which the pupils are in- | but even from those minor offences against the per- 


vited, and where there is usually music. Those who 
have acquaintances _in the town, are encouraged to 
visit their families, but the places of visiting must be 
known to the director.” 


INFANT SCHOOLS OF LOMBARDY. 


“To moral education and instruction belong the 
daily prayers in Italian for morning, noon, and eve- 
ning, and for returning thanks, containing short but 
fervent liftings up of the mind to God, taken from 
the Scriptures and the catholic liturgy, and which 
are always accompanied with the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Salutation. of the Angels, &c. Add to this, the ex- 
planations of the principles of sacred history, from 
which we do not fail to deduce moral principles for 
the regulation of the conduct. The very discipline 
of the school, too, is all a moral education, since it 
is indispensable to exact obedience and subordination 
from all, by which they are habituated to order.— 
Whenever, too, slight differences arise between the 
children, they are taken advantage of to establish 
principles of conduct and of mutual kindness which 
are not slow to strike root in their tender minds, nor 
easily lose their influence in after life. 

“Their moral education is also promoted by the 
Psalms, which they learn as they sing them. It is 
true, that they may not comprehend al! contained in 
these hymns, but the time will come when they will 
understand their meaning ; then, instead of the inde- 
cencies and nonsense contained in the songs of the 
people, they will find themselves instructed and 
strengthened with sentiments of a divine morality.” 


SCHOOL AT HOFWYL. 


* The example of the instructor is all important in 
moral education. The books which are put into the 
pupils’ hands, are of great influence. The pupil 
must be constantly surrounded with stimulants to 
good actions in order to form his habits. A new in- 
stitution should be begun with so small a number of 
pupils, that no one of them can escape the observa- 
tion of the educator and his moral influence. The 
general opinion of the pupils is of high importance, 
and hence should be carefully directed. Intimate 
intercourse between pupils and their educators be- 
gets confidence, and is the strongest means of moral 
education. The educator must be able to command 
himself—his conduct must be firm and just; frequent 





. 


| son, such as riot, assault, &c., from which none 
| searcely are wholly to be excepted. The safety of 
| the public roads, contrasted with their notorious in- 
| security in many parts of England, is supported by 
| unequivocal facts. The same abstinence from of- 
| fences against property is conspicuous in towns. I 
| have already had occasion to refer to the compara- 
| tive rarity of thieving amongst the lower classes, es- 
| pecially to the diminution of the offence in that very 
class and age most subject to it in England, and most 
| likelyto be influenced by the want or supply, the 
badness or goodness, of education. There is not 
| only little amount of crime, and few juvenile offend- 
| ers, but this amount and number are progressively 
| diminishishing. Doubtless much of this most grati- 
| fying result may be ascribed to comfort and employ- 
;ment. But this again must be ascribed to some still 
{higher cause. There is comfort, because there is 
| frugality—there is employment, because there is the 
desireand search and love of it. There is industry, 
| incessant, universal, in every class, from high to low; 
| because there are the early habits of useful occupa- 
| tion, and there are these habits, because there is 
| soundand general education. In all those relations 

of life where fruth, honor, confidence, and mutual 

kindness are most required, where fraiid is most easy 
| but most injurious,—where reciprocal good faith is 
| of such import, but so easily disturbed.—in all pe- 
| cuniary, especially in all commercial transactions. 
! the “Deutsche Treue” is more than ever proverbial. 
A promise is a bond—a word an oath. The clergy- 
man admitted that his flock had not become worse 
Christians for becoming more intelligent men; the 
officer, that his men had grown more obedient, as 
they had grown more \instructed,—a word now led 
where a cane formerly was insufficient ; the farmer, 
for the increased profits of his farm, as the manufac- 
turer for those of his factory, thanked the school.— 
Skill had increased, and conduct had improved with 
knowledge, profits with both. Even hoisehold man- 
agement had reaped its advantage, when the first 
vanity and presumption arising out of the partial na- 
ture of instruction had worn off, when it had become 
general, sound, and appropriate,—the servant, espe- 
cially the female servant, was not less faithful, and 
had become far more useful than before. As long, 
then, as such is the social state,—as long as those 
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who are best entitled to speak are so found to speak;— | therefore, that I should have satisfaction in behalf of 
one thing is certain, that Prussian education cannot ; the school ? 
have done much ill. If, on the other hand, it can beg John. I suppose it is. 
shown that to Prussian education any one of these; Inst. Yes, it is right that every offence should be | 
benefits can legitimately be attributed, there is no | suitably atoned for. And this must be complied 
one surely so rash or so unjust as not to admit thatit | with in your case. I have not, however, reflected 
has eome so good.” | on the subject sufliciently, and shall defer it till two 
= | o’clock to-morrow, and shall attend to it precisely at 
| the time I have appointed. I hope you wil] your- 
| Self reflect much on the subject, and be able to tell 
The next direction in regard to government is, | me what is right for me to require. ; 
consider your scholars as reasonable and intelligent | It has ever appeared to me, that punishment, if it | 
beings. As such, they will be influenced by motives, | become necessary in any case, should be deferred for 
when - properly pre sented. They may easily be | &@ season. But precisely at the time set, it should be 
brought to know, that they are happier when they | attended to. By deferring the sentence, as in the 
do right, than when they do wrong. And*when the | 2bove-inentioned, the pupil has opportunity to reflect. 
right and the wrong are both placed distinctly before | He is induced to reflect on the nature of his offence, | 
them, they will seidom call the wrong object the | that he may form an idea of the punishment lie shall | 


‘GOVERNMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Frow Hail’s Lectures on School-Keeping. 





Sere treat in this way will be led to reflection, 
and will inquire what views the instructer will take 
on the subject, before he concludes to come to you 
with it. He will consider himself treated as a reason- 
able being, and will be far more likely to govern him- 
self afterward. As far as practicable, explain to the 
school the reason of every thing you do. Let them 
know, that you regard their good in all the regula- 
tions you may make. Explain to them the reason 
7 _ consider one thing right and another wrong, 
and they will understand you, and they will be gov- 
erned far more easily than by the whip and ferule.— 
In no way can you so readily conciliate the willing 
obedience of your scholars, as by pursuing this course, 
and in no way can you sooner make them your ene- 
mies, than by the opposite. Reason aud be equal- 
ly your guide in making laws and in executing them 
— in granting the requests of your scholars and refu- 


right, or the reverse. Right and wrong may be ex- | probably receive. Such reflection will be of more | sing them. First ask yourself, is the request a rea- 
hibited to the child of very few years, and he may be | Service to him, than any severity whatever. Indeed, | sonable one? and after using proper means to know, 
required to decide which he will pursue.. This ap- | I have seldom been obliged to call a scholar to ac- | and taking time to decide, let the decision be such as 
pe will usually exert a far better influence upon | count more than once, where I have pursued the | duty requires. You may not always be abie to de- 
iim, in leading him to duty, than any that can be | course here recommended, : cide in a moment ; if not, take time, remembering 
effected by the infliction of stripes. _ I will suppose another case, to illustrate the direc- | that no decision at all, is preferable to a wrong one, 

I shall be better understood in what I wish to say | tion to treat the scholars as moral and intellectual | and while the scholar is waiting to know the opinion 
on this point, by an example. | beings. ’ | you entertain, he will generally be led to reflect on 

A complaint is made to the instructer, by George Laura comes to the master and wishes to be excu- | the principles by which you will be governed, and 
against John. John is accused of having struck and | Sed from writing a composition, which has been re- | will commonly be prepared to submit to your de- 
otherwise injured his school-fellow. After ascer- | quired of her. | Cision. 
taining the fact, and finding that the complaint is not | Instructer. Why do you wish. me to exeuse you, | = 
without foundation, let a course like the following | Laura ? 
be pursued : | 








ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


Laura. I don’t know what to write—I cannot | 


Instructer. John, I am sorry to find a complaint of | Write any thing fit to be seen. 


this kind brought against you. 


others unhappy also. You may stand up, and an 

swer some questions, which I wish to ask you. I 

it right for one scholar to beat or abuse another ? 
John. No, sir. 


] You have been so | : ; l 
unwise as to make yourself unhappy, and to make | you wish to be excused from spelling, reading, or | 


- | writing ? 
s| Laura. No, sir. 


| Inst. Why not from these as well as from writing | 


Inst. Well, Laura, we will converse about it. Do | 





Harrer’s District Scuoor Lirrary —The Trustees of the 
| Common Schools, and others-on whom may devolve the duty 
of procuring School District Libraries, will do well, where 
Libraries may be required the coming winter, to have their 
orders left with the booksellers or agents of the publishers, 


| composition ? 
Inst. Do you think that the school could make any | Q 
good progress in study, if all the scholars should | do without them. 
= each oat as you have treated George ? = . — you always read, Laura ? 
ohn. I think not. | aura. No, sir. 
Inst. Would you be willing that one of the larger Inst. How is it fhat you can read now? 
boys should beat you, or otherwise abuse you ? | Laura. By having learned. 
John. No, sir. 
Inst. Well, do you think it is right for you to do | you could read with ease ? ‘ 
to others, as you are unwilling they should do to| Laura. I do not know, it was a long time. 
you? 
" John. I do not think it is. 
{This answer will, almost invariably, be given.— | you could not read in a way fit to be heard? 
Not one child in a thousand would give a different; Laura. No, I did not. 
one, where the teacher commences with him in a 1 
deliberate and gentle manner. Conscience tells him ; day: could you always knit and sew? 
he has done wrong, and he must be uncommonly | aura. I could not. . 
hardened, to say that he has done right. If he be! mst. How then, can you now? 
inclined to. excuse himself, because George sail or! Laura. Because I have learned. 
did something that displeased him, he should be, nst. How did you learn? 
shown that he is accountable for his own conauct,| Laura. By yee 
and that misbehavior in another person does not alter, Just. Did you tell your mother she must excuse 
the nature of his own offence. That the offence of , you from knitting and sewing, for you did nct know 
one, does not justify a far greater error in another, | how ? : 
may be shown by a reference to any judicial pro- | oe ge er - 
ceeding. } nst. y did you not? . 
Inst. When one scholar injures another, ought he | ny —— whi not keep trying, I could 
to make any satisfaction for it ? ; never learn, and so I kept on. 
_ I jt he ought. Inst. Do you think it is necessary to know how 
Inst. Well, do you think that you ought to make | to write letters, and to express ourselves properly 
any satisfaction to George? — yale y 
ura. O yes, sir. 


John. I don’t know but I ought. q : 
Inst. I wish you to give me a definite answer. Is , Inst. ve expect to have occasion to write letters, 
| do you not? 


it right or is it wrong for you to make satisfaction? ? 
Ton. “tt is right. ee omens | Laura. I presume I shall, for I have written to 
Inst. Are you willing to do right when you know | ™Y brother and cousin Te 

what is right ? | Inst. Ther you think if I's ould help you to learn 
John. tN ge some hesitation,] yes, sir. | to write a letter or other piece of composition prop- 
Inst. You are willing, then, to go to George and | erly, that Lshould do you a great benefit ? 

make satisfaction ? Laura. I suppose, sir, you would. 


Inst. I saw you knitting and sewing the other | 








[Here he will probably hesitate again, but after 


repeating the question several times, he will prob- 
ably say that he is. 
this, a great many times, I have scarcely found an 
instance where the culprit has. not said he was will- 
ing to make satisfaction to the injured party. He 


may then be sent to George, to ask what satisfaction | 


he shall make. George will probably say, “ ask 
forgiveness,” or something similar. If such a course 
appear reasonable, he should be required to do so, 
and then to return to the master, ] 

Inst. You have done what is right, in regard to 
George, but that does not make satisfaction to others 
who have been injured. You have set a very bad 
example,—have broken the rules of the school, and 


have caused the loss of time, which might have been | e 
improved in gaining knowledge. Is it not right, | good of those committed to your care. The child | 


* 
. 


In pursuing a mode similar to 


Inst. Is it right for me to benefit the school as 
| much as I can, or only in part? 


you can. 
: Inst. Ought I to help you as muchas I can, in 
| learning that which will be a benefit to you? 

Laura. Yes, sir. 

Inst. Now I will answer you. You asked if I 
could excuse you from writing? I will do so, if you 
think I could be justified in neglecting to benefit you 
all that Ican. If you can say sincerely, that you 
believe it is my duty to do wrong to’the school by 
indulging them in neglecting what they gnght to 
learn, then I will comply with your request. 

By a course like the above, the scholar is led to see 
that you act on principle—that you wish the best 








| immediately, so that there may be fo disappointments from 


Laura They are easy, and besides we could not | not obtaining them before the close of navigation. Last year 
° SY> 


the negligence of the proper officers induced not a little dis- 
| satisfaction in districts where Libraries were not received 
| Country journalists will do their readers essential service by 
| calling attention to the subject. Two series, comprising one 
| hundred volumes, have been already pnblished, and a third 


Inst. How long were you in trying to read, before | of fifty volumes will be ready in a few weeks. The selection 


of works for the Library is made under the, direction of the 


| Superintendent of Common Schools; they have uniformly 


Inst. Did you tell the master that you. wished to | received the strongest testimonials-of approval from persons 
| be excused, and that you never could learn, and that | vest quarmed to judge of their excellence; and they aré sold 


| at a pricebelow that of any similar publication ever printed. 
| —New- Yorker. 





| DAVIES’ COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 


| LEMENTARY SERIES.—I. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 

{ —Ii Complete School Arithmetic; Key to the same, de- 

| signed for Veachers, enly.—lII. First Lessons in Geometry.— 
1V. First Lessons in Algebre. 


. 

| HIGHER COURSE.—I. Bourdon’s Algebra.—l, Legendre’s 
| Geometry, &c.—I1. Elements of Surveying —IV. Analytica 
| Geometry.—V. Differential and Integral Calculus.—VI, De- 
| scriptive Gecmetry.—VIIl. Shades, Shadows, &c. 
| The above Works embrace a complete Course of Mathe- 
| matics, by Caantes Davies,—they are designed as text-Books 
| for classes in the various institutions of learning throughout 
| the United States. 

Davies’ First Lessons 1n ARITHMETIC, designed for begin- 
ners, or the first steps of a course of Arithmetical instruction. 

Davies’ Scuoon ArtruMetic.—It is the object of this work, 
to explain in a clear and brief manner, the properties of num. 
| bers, and the dest rules for their practical application. 





Key TO THE same, with the addition of numerous exem. 
| pies, fully wrought out. 

. Davies’ First Lessons in Geometry, with practical Ap 

Plications in Mensuration, Artificers’ Work, and Mechanics. 
| Davies’ First Lessons in ALGEBRA, embracing the Ele- 
ments of the Science. Designed for beginners. 

Davies’ Bourpon’s Areepra—Being an abridgment of the 
work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of practice] examples. 
Davies’ Lecenpre’s GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY—Be- 
| ing an abridgment of the work of M. Legendre, witli the ad- 
| dition of a treatise on Mensuration of Planes and Solids, and 

a table of Logarithms and Logarithmic Sines. 


Davies’ Surveyine ; with a description and Plates of the 


| 
| 


Laura. I suppose, sir, you ought to help them all | Theodolite, Compass, Plane-Table and Level; also Maps of 


the Topographital Signs, adopted by the Engineer Depart- 
ment, and an explanation of the method of Surveying the 
Public Lands. 

Davies’ ANatyTicaL Geometry; embracing the Equations 
of the Point and Straight Line; a System of Conic Sections: 
the Equations of the Line and Plane in Space: also, the die- 
cussion of the general Equation in the Second Degree, and of 
Surfaces of the Second Order. 

Davies’ DirrerenTiaL AND InteoRaL Carcutus; embra- 
cing the Ratification and Quadrature of Curves, the Meneu- 
ration of Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids. 

Daviss' Descrirtive Geomerny ; with its Application to 
Spherical Projections. 

Davies’ Snapes, SHapows, anpD Linear Perspective. 

‘Ginson’s THeory anp Practice or SURVEYING. ~ 


Mesers. VAN BRUNT & SON, of Geneva, are the 
Agents for the publication and sale of the above Works. 
uly 1, 1840. 
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THE ROSE-GARDEN OF SAADI. 


| there are much bolder things than this in the Gulic- | would not have applier to the farrier.’ ‘The applica- 


Having, on a previous occasion, noticed the his- | tan. The following is from the same chapter. It | tion of this story is, that whoever employs an inex- 
tory it te fables of Bidpai, in Persia, it does not | Will in some degree account for the feelings of ths |perienccd) person on a weighty matter, besides suf- 


seem desirab!e to proceed to the apologues of another | 
country until we have noticed that extraordinary and | 
characteristic collection of poetry and prose,—of fa- 
bles, tales, and apophthegms,—called the Gulistan, | 
or * Rose-garden ;? a work which is intensely admi- | 
red wherever the Persian language is spoken, and 
which is known far beyond the limits of that tongue, | 
having been translat 
guages, and, among the rest, into our own. We | 
ve a complete translation by Mr. Gladwin, and | 
translations of parts by various hands. The author | 
seems to have been conscious that his work was des- | 
tined to last. After having alluded to the fact that | 
the physical rose-garden is of transitory duration, he | 


says—“ 1am able to form a book of roses which , the hair of his head, and dr 


Persian slave to recollect that the’ Persians almost | 


universally regard the sea with dread and aversion : 


“A king was sitting in a vessel with a Persian | 


slave. The boy having never before seen the sea, 
nor experienced the inconvenience of a ship, began 
to cry and lament, and his whole body was in a tre- 
mor. Notwithstanding all the soothings that were | 





version was interrupted, and no remedy could be 
found. A philosopher who was in the ship, said, 
© If you will command me, I will silence him.’ The | 
king replied, ‘ It will be an act of great kindness.’ | 
The philosopher ordered them to throw the lad into | 
the sea, and, after several plunges, they laid hold of | 
ing him towards the | 





ering repentance, will, in. the opinion of the wise, 
be considered of a weak understanding. The wise 
man, of enlightened mind, intrusts not an important 
business to one of mean abilities. ‘The mat-maker, 
although a weaver, yet is not employed in the silk 
manufactory.” 

The eighth and last chapter consists chiefly cf 


into various European lan- | offered, he would not be pacified. The king’s di- | miscellaneous advices, which would not well come _ 


under the previous heads. We can only quote from 
this part the following anecdote, which affords a 
pleasing illustration of the docility and prudence of 
the camel. 

“ It is Well known that if a child lays hold of the 
bridle of a tractable camel, he may be led a hundred 
parasangs without being in the least disobedient: but 


will delight the beholders, and gratify all who are | ship, he clung to the rudder with both his hands.— | if the road becomes dangerous and threatens death, 


present ; whose leaves the tyrannic arm of the au- 


hen he got out of the water he sat down quietly | 


tumnal blasts can never affect, nor injuse the blos- | in acorner of the vessel. ‘The king was pleased, and | 


soms of its spring. What benefit will you derive 
from a basket of flowers? Carry a leaf from my 
garden. A rose may continue in bloom for five or 
six days, but this rose-garden will flourish for ever.” 


asked how this was brought about. The philoso- | 
pher replied, ‘ At first he had never experienced the | of danger courteousness is a crime.” 
danger of being drowned ; neither knew he the safety | 
of aship.? In like manner, he knoweth the value of | the ‘ Penny Magazine” some idea of the character of 


and the child, through ignorancé, wants the camel to 
go that way, he slips the bridle out of his hand, and 
will not obey him any longer ; because in the time 


These extracts will serve to give the readers of 


In ai: European author, this would not be a modest | prosperity who hath encountered adversity. Othou | one of the principal classical works of the Persian 


appreciation of his own 
a virtue expected in an Oriental author ; an 


wers 5 but modesty is not | Who hast satisfied thine hunger, to thee a barley-loaf | nation, than which there is probably no work in ex- 
din this | 1s beneath notice ; that seems loveliness to me which | istence which has had a more abiding and active in- 


instance the merit of the work, combined with the | in thy sight appears deformity. To the nymphs of | fluence in ¢orrecting that which is bad, and impro- 


fact of its continued and increasing popularity after | 
a lapse of more than six centuries, seems sufficiently | 
to warrant the terms in which he speaks of his own 
production. 

The name of the author was Saadi, a native of the | 
eity of Sheraz. There is no literary name in this | 


acre purgatory would be hell; but ask the in- | 
abitants of hell whether purgatory is not paradise.” | 
The next, which is from the second chapter, con- | 
veys a very useful lesson, and is also interesting for 
the personal anecdote it contains. 
**T remember that in the time of childhood, I was | 


ving that which is good, in the character and feel- 
ings of a people.—Penny Mugazine. 
JACOTOT’S SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
The following are his rules for teaching: 
1. Your first and great duty is to keep your pupils 


country—not even that of Shakspeare—the popular- | very religious ; I rose in the night, was punctual in | constantly employed about some useful subject.— 
ity of which admits of the least comparison with | the performance of my devotions, and abstinent.— | Never suffer him to waste or slumber away his time. 


ings are as household words throughout the nation— 


that of this author in Persia. His name and his say- | 
from the king on his throne to the muleteer by the ! 


a vy 

e Gulistan is divided into eight chapters, on the | 
following subjects :—1. On the morals of kings. 2. | 
On the morals of dervises. 3. On the excellency of | 
contentment. 4. On the advantages of taciturnity. 
5. On love andtruth. 6. On imbecility and old age. 
7. On the effects of education. 8. Rules for con- 
duct in life. 

In furnishing a few extracts from the translations 
of the Gulistan, it is necessary to premise hat the 
verse of the original is included in the pros*of the 
translation, without being distinguished from it. It 
is ne small merit of Saadi, that his style, although 
sufficiently ornamented, is simplicity itself, compa- 








rative expressions, which is considered in Persia 
the present day as the crowning merit of literary | 
composition. The following apologye, on the bene- | 
fit 0 Sacdscriety, may be quoted as a fine illustra- 
tion of the simplicity we mention. 

«@ne day as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of scented clay. I took it, 
and said to it, ‘ Art thou musk or ambergris, for I 
am charmed with thy perfume ?? It answered, ‘I 


in the company of the rose, and the quality of my 
sweet companion was communicated me ; otherwise 
I should only be a bit of clay, as I appear to be.’ ” 

The following story is also related in the histories | 
of the great and wise monarch to whom it relates, | 
and seems with other instances to show that Saadi 
collected his anecdotes and illustrations from all 
quarters,—from reading, from personal experience, 
and from imagination. The value of the lesson it 
inculcates, will be understood by those who are ac- 
quainted with the actual state of Persia, the practises 
against which it is levelled being still tbo prevalent. 

“It is related that Nousheerwan, being at a hunt- 
ing-seat, was about to have some game dressed, and 
as there was not any salt, a servant was sent to fetch 
some from a village ; and the monarch ordered him 
to pay the price of the salt, that the exaction might 
not become a custom, and village be desolated. 
They say whto him, « From this trifle what injury 
can arise?? He replied, ‘ Oppression was brought 
into the world from small beginnings, which every 
new comer has increased, until it has reached the 

resent degree of enormity. If the monarch were 
{o eat a single apple from the garden, the servants 
would pull up the iree by the roots; and if the sul- 
tan orders five eggs to be taken by force, his soldiers 
will spit'a thousand fowls. The iniquitous tyrant 
remaineth not, But the curses of mankind rest on him 
for ever.’ ” , oe. 





This was bold in such a country,as Persia, and 


One night I had been sitting in the presence of my | 
father, not having closed my eyes during the whole | 
time, and with the holy Koran in my embrace, whilst | 
numbers around us were asleep. I said to my fa- 
ther,—‘ Not one of these lifteth up his head to per- | 
form his genufluxions ; but they are all so fast asleep | 
that you would say they are dead.’ He replied, | 
‘Life of your father, it were better that thou also | 
wert asleep, than to be searching out the faults of | 
mankind. The beaster sees nothing but himself, | 
having a veil of conceit before his eyes. If he'was | 
endowed with an eye capable of discerning God, he | 
would not discover any person weaker than him- | 
self.? 7? ; . 
Our next extract is from the third chapter, on Con- | 
tentment. The lesson it teaches is one of those uni- | 


| versal truths which every man under the sun might | 
-red with that highly embellished accumulation of 


study with advantage. 

“They asked Hatim Tai if he had ever seen or 
heard of any perscn ‘more noble-minded than him- 
self. He replied :—‘ One day, after having sacrificed 
forty camels, I went along with an Arab chief-to the 
skirt of a desert, where I saw a Jaborer who had 
made up a bundle of thorns. I asked him why he 
did not go to the feast of Hatim Tai, to whose table 
people were repairing in crowds? He answered, 
‘ Whosoever eateth bread from his own labor, will 
not submit to be under obligation to Hatim Tai.’ I | 
considered this man as my superior in generosity and 
liberality.” 2 

Our next extract is from the sixth chapter, and, | 
like a former passage, contains a personal anecdote 
equally candid with that containing the reproof which 
Saadi received from his father. In this he is feel- 
ingly reproved by his mother. 

“ One day, through the ignorance of youth, I spoke 
sharply to my mother, which vexing her to the heart, 
she sat down in’a corner and wept, saying, ‘ Have | 
you forgotten all the trouble that you gave me in | 
infancy, that you treat me with this unkindness ?— | 
What a good saying was that of an old woman to | 
her son, when she saw him able -to subdue a tiger, | 
having the strength of an elephant !—If you had but 
recollected your time of childhood, when you lay | 
helpless in my arms, you would not treat me with | 
violence, now that you have the strength-of a lion, 
and I am an old woman.?” 

The following tale is often quoted by the Persians, | 
and the reason for this must be found in the frequent | 
occasion there must be in daily life to inculcate the 
moral and make the application :— 

“ A little man, being struck with a pain in his} 
eyes, went to a farrier, desiring him to apply a rem- | 
edy. farrier applying to his eyes what he used 
to ddmi to quadrupeds, the man became blind, 











upon which he complained to the magistrate. The | 


magistrate ‘said, ‘Get away ; there is no plea for the 





Admonish—stimulate him to do something. 

2. Present objects and sentiments and facts for his 
consideration, now in one position, now in another. 
Oblige him to observe them on all sides. Ask him 
if he has seen all, and leave him to discover. 

3. Oblige him to reflect on every thing that he 
sees, by requiring him to write or express his thoughts 
upon it. 

4. Call upon him to verify his opinions and ex- 
pressions—to justify all that he does—by yeferring to 
reason or authority. 

5. Never expect that he will perceive or say every 
thiig relating toa subject. You cannot. Do not an- 


| ticipate that he will wnderstand every thing. No man 


does. Be satisfied if he is sensible of his ignorance,— 
ah is learning something. Rome was not built in 
a day. 

6. Do not therefore attempt to force matters by 
your own explanations. He does not need them.— 
They will debase him by making him think himself 
deperdent for his ideas on the intellect of others.— 
Theywill make him asluggard. Leave him to learn 
alone, and he will find them himself in due season. 

7. Do not correct his mistakes. Oblige him to 
seareh for them. Give him time, and he will correct 
himself. Do not make him a machine, to be moved 
by your impulse. 

8. Encourage him to effort, by approbation of his 
success. Stimulate him, by showing him that he is 
yet imperfect. Subdue his vanity, by convincing 
hisa that every one can do the same witb proper effort. 

9. In short, act upon the principle that human in- 
telligence is a unit—that the difference of men con- 
sists in the power of attention and will, and in the 
degree of knowledge—and you will find reason to 
believe it true. Teach your pupils to believe that 


| they are able, and you will find them able. Culti- 


vate the spirit of resolution—the force of will—and 
youwill do more to make them scholars, than by 
volumes of explanation. 

10. When you have succeeded in inducing them to 
exert their powers, and to be conscious of their in- 


| dependence of others for knowledge ; they are eman- 


cipated. Then you’ may aid them occasionally by 
your experience and knowledge, with safety and use- 
fulness. : 





EpvcaTIon is-either from nature, from man, or 
from things ; the sams pm of our faculties and or- 
gans is the education of nature ; that of man is the 
application we learn to make of this very developing ; 
and that of things is the experience we acquire in 
regard to the different objects by which we are af- 
feeted. All that we have not at our birth, and that 
we stand in need of at the years of maturity, is the 
gift of education. 
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